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FIRST  READING  OF  THE  EMANCIPATION  PROCLAMATION”  (September  22,  1 862) 


THOMAS  JEFFERSON 


Slavery  and  Emancipation 

(From  a letter  to  Edward  Coles,  President  Madison’s  Private  Secretary^) 

Monticello  Aug.  25.  14. 

Dear  Sir 

Your  favor  of  July  31  was  duly  received,  and  was  read  with  peculiar 
pleasure.  The  sentiments  breathed  thro  the  whole  do  honor  to  both  the 
head  and  heart  of  the  writer.  Mine  on  the  subject  of  the  slavery  of  negroes 
have  long  since  been  in  possession  of  the  public,  and  time  has  only  served 
to  give  them  stronger  root.  The  love  of  justice  & the  love  of  country  plead 
equally  the  cause  of  these  people,  and  it  is  a mortal  reproach  to  us  that  they 
should  have  pleaded  so  long  in  vain,  and  should  have  produced  not  a single 
effort,  nay  I fear  not  much  serious  willingness  to  relieve  them  & ourselves 
from  our  present  condition  of  moral  and  political  reprobation.  From  those 
in  a former  generation  who  were  in  the  fulness  of  age  when  I came  into 
public  life,  which  was  while  our  controversy  with  England  was  on  paper 
only,  I soon  saw  that  nothing  was  to  be  hoped.  Nursed  and  educated  in 
the  daily  habit  of  seeing  the  degraded  condition,  both  bodily  & mental, 
of  those  unfortunate  beings,  not  reflecting  that  that  degradation  was  very 
much  the  work  of  themselves  & their  fathers,  few  minds  had  yet  doubted 
but  that  they  were  as  legitimate  subjects  of  property  as  their  horses  or 
cattle.  The  quiet  & monotonous  course  of  colonial  life  had  been  disturbed 
by  no  alarm,  & little  reflection  on  the  value  of  liberty.  And  when  an  alarm 
was  taken  at  an  enterprise  of  their  own,  it  was  not  easy  to  carry  them  the 
whole  length  of  the  principles  which  they  invoked  for  themselves.  In  the 
first  or  second  session  of  the  legislature  after  I became  a member,  I drew 
to  this  subject  the  attention  of  Col°.  Bland,  one  of  the  oldest,  ablest,  and 
most  respected  members,  and  he  undertook  to  move  for  certain  moderate 
extensions  of  the  protection  of  the  laws  to  these  people.  I seconded  his 
motion,  and,  as  a younger  member,  was  more  spared  in  the  debate;  but 
he  was  denounced  as  an  enemy  to  his  country,  & was  treated  with  the 
grossest  indecorum.  From  an  early  stage  of  our  revolution  other  and  more 
distant  duties  were  assigned  to  me,  so  that  from  that  time  till  my  return 
from  Europe  in  1 789  and  I may  say  till  I returned  to  reside  at  home  in  1809, 
I had  little  opportunity  of  knowing  the  progress  of  public  sentiment  here 
on  this  subject.  I had  always  hoped  that  the  younger  generation,  receiving 
their  early  impressions  after  the  flame  of  liberty  had  been  kindled  in  every 
breast,  and  had  become  as  it  were  the  vital  spirit  of  every  American,  that 
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the  generous  temperament  of  youth,  analogous  to  the  motion  of  their  blood, 
and  above  the  suggestions  of  avarice,  would  have  sympathized  with  oppres- 
sion wherever  found,  and  proved  their  love  of  liberty  beyond  their  own  share 
of  it.  But  my  intercourse  with  them,  since  my  return,  has  not  been  suf- 
ficient to  ascertain  that  they  had  made  towards  this  point  the  progress  I 
had  hoped.  Your  solitary  but  welcome  voice  is  the  first  which  has  brought 
this  sound  to  my  ear;  and  I have  considered  the  general  silence  which 
prevails  on  this  subject  as  indicating  an  apathy  unfavorable  to  every  hope. 
Yet  the  hour  of  emancipation  is  advancing  in  the  march  of  time. 

Th:  Jefferson. 

— Papers  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  Vol. 

202,  Library  of  Congress. 
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JEFFERSON  DAVIS 


The  Proper  Conditions  for  Emancipation 

(From  Speech  in  United  States  Senate  on  Admission 
of  Oregon,  July  12,  1848) 

He  stated  that  if  the  opponents  of  slavery  wished  to  emancipate  the  slaves, 
they  were  taking  the  wrong  course.  Slavery  could  not  be  abolished  without 
a long  series  of  preliminary  preparations;  and  during  these  preparations, 
great  dangers  would  menace  the  peace  of  the  South.  The  most  judicious 
course  was  to  let  the  institution  alone,  and  permit  it  to  spread  itself  through 
the  adjacent  States,  so  that  it  may  assume  a new  and  more  liberal  character. 
The  practical  and  useful  emancipation  of  the  slave  will  not  be  the  labor  of 
one  generation.  The  slave  must  be  made  fit  for  his  freedom  by  education 
and  discipline,  and  thus  made  unfit  for  slavery.  And  as  soon  as  he  becomes 
unfit  for  slavery,  the  master  will  no  longer  desire  to  hold  him  as  a slave. 

— Congressional  Globe  (New  Series), 

First  Session,  Thirtieth  Congress,  Vol. 

XVII,  Pt.  I,  p.  927. 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


Systems  of  Gradual  Emancipation  Suggested 

(From  Speech  at  Peoria,  111.,  October  i6,  1854) 

This  declared  indifference,  but  as  I must  think,  covert  real  zeal  for  the 
spread  of  slavery,  I can  not  but  hate.  I hate  it  because  of  the  monstrous 
injustice  of  slavery  itself.  I hate  it  because  it  deprives  our  republican  ex- 
ample of  its  just  influence  in  the  world — enables  the  enemies  of  free  institu- 
tions, with  plausibility,  to  taunt  us  as  hypocrites — causes  the  real  friends  of 
freedom  to  doubt  our  sincerity,  and  especially  because  it  forces  so  many 
really  good  men  amongst  ourselves  into  an  open  war  with  the  very  funda- 
mental principles  of  civil  liberty — criticising  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, and  insisting  that  there  is  no  right  principle  of  action  but  self-interest. 

Before  proceeding,  let  me  say  I think  I have  no  prejudice  against  the 
Southern  people.  They  are  just  what  we  would  be  in  their  situation.  If 
slavery  did  not  now  exist  amongst  them,  they  would  not  introduce  it.  If  it 
did  now  exist  amongst  us,  we  should  not  instantly  give  it  up.  This  I believe 
of  the  masses  north  and  south.  Doubtless  there  are  individuals,  on  both 
sides,  who  would  not  hold  slaves  under  any  circumstances ; and  others  who 
would  gladly  introduce  slavery  anew,  if  it  were  out  of  existence.  We  know 
that  some  southern  men  do  free  their  slaves,  go  north,  and  become  tip-top 
abolitionists;  while  some  northern  ones  go  south,  and  become  most  cruel 
slave-masters. 

When  Southern  people  tell  us  they  are  no  more  responsible  for  the  origin 
of  slavery,  than  we;  I acknowledge  the  fact.  When  it  is  said  that  the  insti- 
tution exists;  and  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  rid  of  it,  in  any  satisfactory 
way,  I can  understand  and  appreciate  the  saying.  I surely  will  not  blame 
them  for  not  doing  what  I should  not  know  how  to  do  myself.  If  all  earthly 
power  were  given  me,  I should  not  know  what  toi  do,  as  to  the  existing  insti- 
tution. My  first  impulse  would  be  to  free  all  the  slaves,  and  send  them  to 
Liberia, — to  their  own  native  land.  But  a moment’s  reflection  would  con- 
vince me,  that  whatever  of  high  hope,  (as  I think  there  is)  there  may  be  in 
this,  in  the  long  run,  its  sudden  execution  is  impossible.  If  they  were  all 
landed  there  in  a day,  they  would  all  perish  in  the  next  ten  days ; and  there 
are  not  surplus  shipping  and  surplus  money  enough  in  the  world  to  carry 
them  there  in  many  times  ten  days.  What  then?  Free  them  all,  and  keep 
them  among  us  as  underlings?  Is  it  quite  certain  that  this  betters  their  con- 
dition? I think  I would  not  hold  one  in  slavery,  at  any  rate;  yet  the  point 
is  not  clear  enough  for  me  to  denounce  people  upon.  What  next?  Free 
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them,  and  make  them  politically  and  socially,  our  equals?  My  own  feel-  j 

ings  will  not  admit  of  this;  and  if  mine  would,  we  well  know  that  those  of  j 

the  great  mass  of  white  people  will  not.  Whether  this  feeling  accords  with 
justice  and  sound  judgment,  is  not  the  sole  question,  if  indeed,  it  is  any  part 
of  it.  A universal  feeling,  whether  well  or  ill-founded,  can  not  be  safely 
disregarded.  We  can  not,  then,  make  them  equals.  It  does  seem  to  me 
that  systems  of  gradual  emancipation  might  be  adopted ; but  for  their  tardi- 
ness in  this,  I will  not  undertake  toi  judge  our  brethren  of  the  south. 


— Roy  P.  Basler  (ed.).  The  Collected 
Works  of  Abraham  Lincoln  (New  Brunswick, 

N.J.,  1953).  255-56- 
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GIDEON  WELLES 


L,incoln  Broaches  Presidential  Emancipation 
as  a War  Measure 

(The  President’s  Proposal  of  July  13,  1862,  as  Recorded  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy) 

On  Sunday,  the  13th  of  July,  1862,  President  Lincoln  invited  me  to  ac- 
company him  in  his  carriage  to  the  funeral  of  an  infant  child  of  Mr.  Stanton. 
Secretary  Seward  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Seward  were  also  in  the  carriage. 
Mr.  Stanton  occupied  at  that  time  for  a summer  residence  the  house  of  a 
naval  officer,  I think  Hazard,  some  two  or  three  miles  west,  or  northwest,  of 
Georgetown.  It  was  on  this  occasion  and  on  this  ride  that  he  first  mentioned 
to  Mr.  Seward  and  myself  the  subject  of  emancipating  the  slaves  by  proc- 
lamation in  case  the  Rebels  did  not  cease  toi  persist  in  their  war  on  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Union,  of  which  he  saw  no  evidence.  He  dwelt  earnestly 
on  the  gravity,  importance,  and  delicacy  of  the  movement,  said  he  had  given 
it  much  thought  and  had  about  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a military 
necessity  absolutely  essential  for  the  salvation  of  the  Union,  that  we  must 
free  the  slaves  or  be  ourselves  subdued,  etc.,  etc. 

This  was,  he  said,  the  first  occasion  when  he  had  mentioned  the  subject 
to  any  one,  and  wished  us  to  frankly  state  how  the  proposition  struck  us. 
Mr.  Seward  said  the  subject  involved  consequences  so  vast  and  momentous 
that  he  should  wish  to  bestow  on  it  mature  reflection  before  giving  a decisive 
answer,  but  his  present  opinion  inclined  to  the  measure  as  justifiable,  and 
perhaps  he  might  say  expedient  and  necessary.  These  were  also  my  views. 
Two  or  three  times  on  that  ride  the  subject,  which  was  of  course  an  absorb- 
ing one  for  each  and  all,  was  adverted  to,  and  before  separating  the  President 
desired  us  to  give  the  question  special  and  deliberate  attention,  for  he  was 
earnest  in  the  conviction  that  something  must  be  done.  It  was  a new  de- 
parture for  the  President,  for  until  this  time,  in  all  our  previous  interviews, 
whenever  the  question  of  emancipation  or  the  mitigation  of  slavery  had  been 
in  any  way  alluded  to,  he  had  been  prompt  and  emphatic  in  denouncing  any 
interference  by  the  General  Government  with  the  subject.  This  was,  I think, 
the  sentiment  of  every  member  of  the  Cabinet,  all  of  whom,  including  the 
President,  considered  it  a local,  domestic  question  appertaining  to  the  States 
respectively,  who  had  never  parted  with  their  authority  over  it.  But  the 
reverses  before  Richmond,  and  the  formidable  power  and  dimensions  of  the 
insurrection,  which  extended  through  all  the  Slave  States,  and  had  com- 
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bined  most  of  them  in  a confederacy  to  destroy  the  Union,  impelled  the 
Administration  to  adopt  extraordinary  measures  to  preserve  the  national 
existence.  The  slaves,  if  not  armed  and  disciplined,  were  in  the  service  of 
those  who  were,  not  only  as  field  laborers  and  producers,  but  thousands  of 
them  were  in  attendance  upon  the  armies  in  the  field,  employed  as  waiters 
and  teamsters,  and  the  fortifications  and  intrenchments  were  constructed 
by  them. 

— John  T.  Morse,  Jr.  (ed.).  Diary  of 
Gideon  Welles,  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Under  Lincoln  and  Johnson  (Boston  and 
New  York,  1911),  I,  70-71. 
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FRANCIS  BICKNELL  CARPENTER 


h,incoln  Tells  About  the  First  Cabinet  Discussion 
of  the  Proclamation  in  July  1862 

(A  Famous  Artist’s  Postwar  Story  of  the  President’s  Personal  Account) 

“It  had  got  to  be/’  said  he,  “midsummer,  1862.  Things  had  gone  on 
from  bad  to  worse,  until  I felt  that  we  had  reached  the  end  of  our  rope 
on  the  plan  of  operations  we  had  been  pursuing;  that  we  had  about  played 
our  last  card,  and  must  change  our  tactics,  or  lose  the  game!  I now 
determined  upon  the  adoption  of  the  emancipation  policy;  and,  without 
consultation  with,  or  the  knowledge  of  the  Cabinet,  I prepared  the  original 
draft  of  the  proclamation,  and,  after  much  anxious  thought,  called  a 
Cabinet  meeting  upon  the  subject.  This  was  the  last  of  July,  or  the  first 
part  of  the  month  of  August,  1862.”  (The  exact  date  he  did  not  remember.) 
“This  Cabinet  meeting  took  place,  I think,  upon  a Saturday.  All  were 
present,  excepting  Mr.  Blair,  the  Postmaster-General,  who  was  absent  at 
the  opening  of  the  discussion,  but  came  in  subsequently.  I said  to  the 
Cabinet  that  I had  resolved  upon  this  step,  and  had  not  called  them 
together  to  ask  their  advice,  but  to  lay  the  subject-matter  of  a proclamation 
before  them;  suggestions  as  to  which  would  be  in  order,  after  they  had 
heard  it  read.  Mr.  Lovejoy,”  said  he,  “was  in  error  when  he  informed 
you  that  it  excited  no  comment,  excepting  on  the  part  of  Secretary  Seward. 
Various  suggestions  were  offered.  Secretary  Chase  wished  the  language 
stronger  in  reference  to  the  arming  of  the  blacks.  Mr.  Blair,  after  he  came 
in,  deprecated  the  policy,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  cost  the  Administra- 
tion the  fall  elections.  Nothing,  however,  was  offered  that  I had  not  already 
fully  anticipated  and  settled  in  my  own  mind,  until  Secretary  Seward  spoke. 
He  said  in  substance;  ‘Mr.  President,  I approve  of  the  proclamation,  but 
I question  the  expediency  of  its  issue  at  this  juncture.  The  depression  of 
the  public  mind,  consequent  upon  our  repeated  reverses,  is  so  great  that  I 
fear  the  effect  of  so  important  a step.  It  may  be  viewed  as  the  last  measure 
of  an  exhausted  government,  a cry  for  help;  the  government  stretching 
forth  its  hands  to  Ethiopia,  instead  of  Ethiopia  stretching  forth  her  hands 
to  the  government.’  His  idea,”  said  the  President,  “was  that  it  would 
be  considered  our  last  shriek,  on  the  retreat.”  (This  was  his  precise  expres- 
sion.) “ ‘Now,’  continued  Mr.  Seward,  ‘while  I approve  the  measure,  I 
suggest,  sir,  that  you  postpone  its  issue,  until  you  can  give  it  to  the  country 
supported  by  military  success,  instead  of  issuing  it,  as  would  be  the  case  now, 
upon  the  greatest  disasters  of  the  war!  ’ ” Mr.  Lincoln  continued:  “The 
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wisdom  of  the  view  of  the  Secretary  of  State  struck  me  with  very  great 
force.  It  was  an  aspect  of  the  case  that,  in  all  my  thought  upon  the  subject, 
I had  entirely  overlooked.  The  result  was  that  I put  the  draft  of  the 
proclamation  aside,  as  you  do  your  sketch  for  a picture,  waiting  for  a 
victory.  . . .” 

— F.  B.  Carpenter,  Six  Months  at 

the  White  House  With  Abraham  Lincoln 
(New  York,  N.Y.,  1867),  pp.  20-22. 
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SALMON  P.  CHASE 


hiincoln  Issues  the  Proclamation^ 
September  22,  1862 

(The  Cabinet  Discussion  of  That  Date  as  Reported  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury) 

Sept.  22,  Monday.  To  Department  about  nine.  State  Department 
messenger  came,  with  notice  to  Heads  of  Departments  to  meet  at  12. — 
Received  sundry  callers. — Went  to  White  House. 

All  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  were  in  attendance.  There  was  some 
general  talk;  and  the  President  mentioned  that  Artemus  Ward  had  sent  him 
his  book.  Proposed  to  read  a chapter  which  he  thought  very  funny.  Read 
it,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  it  very  much — the  Heads  also  (except  Stanton)  of 
course.  The  Chapter  was  ‘Highhanded  Outrage  at  Utica.’ 

The  President  then  took  a graver  tone  and  said : — 

‘Gentlemen:  I have,  as  you  are  aware,  thought  a great  deal  about  the 
relation  of  this  war  to  Slavery;  and  you  all  remember  that,  several  weeks 
ago,  I read  to  you  an  Order  I had  prepared  on  this  subject,  which,  on  ac- 
count of  objections  made  by  some  of  you,  was  not  issued.  Ever  since  then, 
my  mind  has  been  much  occupied  with  this  subject,  and  I have  thought 
all  along  that  the  time  for  acting  on  it  might  very  probably  come.  I think 
the  time  has  come  now.  I wish  it  were  a better  time.  I wish  that  we  were 
in  a better  condition.  The  action  of  the  army  against  the  rebels  has  not 
been  quite  what  I should  have  best  liked.  But  they  have  been  driven  out 
of  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania  is  no  longer  in  danger  of  invasion.  When 
the  rebel  army  was  at  Frederick,  I determined,  as  soon  as  it  should  be  driven 
out  of  Maryland,  to  issue  a Proclamation  of  Emancipation  such  as  I thought 
most  likely  to  be  useful.  I said  nothing  to  any  one ; but  I made  the  promise 
to  myself,  and  (hesitating  a little) — to  my  Maker.  The  rebel  army  is  now 
driven  out,  and  I am  going  to  fulfil  that  promise.  I have  got  you  together  to 
hear  what  I have  written  down.  I do  not  wish  your  advice  about  the  main 
matter — for  that  I have  determined  for  myself.  This  I say  without  intend- 
ing any  thing  but  respect  for  any  one  of  you.  But  I already  know  the  views 
of  each  on  this  question.  They  have  been  heretofore  expressed,  and  I have 
considered  them  as  thoroughly  and  carefully  as  I can.  What  I have  written 
is  that  which  my  reflections  have  determined  me  to  say.  If  there  is  anything 
in  the  expressions  I use,  or  in  any  other  minor  matter,  which  anyone  of  you 
thinks  had  best  be  changed,  I shall  be  glad  to  receive  the  suggestions.  One 
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other  observ’ation  I will  make.  I know  very  well  that  many  others  might, 
in  this  matter,  as  in  others,  do  better  than  I can:  and  if  I were  satisfied  that 
the  public  confidence  was  more  fully  possessed  by  any  one  of  them  than  by 
me,  and  knew  of  any  Constitutional  way  in  which  he  could  be  put  in  my 
place,  he  should  have  it.  I would  gladly  yield  it  to  him.  But  though  I 
believe  that  I have  not  so  much  of  the  confidence  of  the  people  as  I had 
some  time  since,  I do  not  know  that,  all  things  considered,  any  other  person 
has  more;  and,  however  this  may  be,  there  is  no  way  in  which  I can  have 
any  other  man  put  where  I am.  I am  here.  I must  do  the  best  I can,  and 
bear  the  responsibility  of  taking  the  course  which  I feel  I ought  to  take.’ 

The  President  then  proceeded  to  read  his  Emancipation  Proclamation, 
making  remarks  on  the  several  parts  as  he  went  on,  and  showing  that  he 
had  fully  considered  the  whole  subject,  in  all  the  lights  under  which  it 
had  been  presented  to  him. 

After  he  had  closed.  Gov.  Seward  said:  ‘The  general  question  having 
been  decided,  nothing  can  be  said  further  about  that.  Would  it  not, 
however,  make  the  Proclamation  more  clear  and  decided,  to  leave  out  all 
reference  to  the  act  being  sustained  during  the  incumbency  of  the  present 
President;  and  not  merely  say  that  the  Government  “recognizes,”  but  that  it 
will  maintain,  the  freedom  it  proclaims?’ 

I followed,  saying:  ‘What  you  have  said,  Mr.  President,  fully  satisfies 
me  that  you  have  given  to  every  proposition  which  has  been  made,  a kind 
and  candid  consideration.  And  you  have  now  expressed  the  conclusion 
to  which  you  have  arrived,  clearly  and  distinctly.  This  it  was  your  right, 
and  under  your  oath  of  office  your  duty,  to  do.  The  Proclamation  does 
not,  indeed,  mark  out  exactly  the  course  I should  myself  prefer.  But  I 
am  ready  to  take  it  just  as  it  is  written,  and  to  stand  by  it  with  all  my 
heart.  I think,  however,  the  suggestions  of  Gov.  Seward  very  judicious, 
and  shall  be  glad  to  have  them  adopted.’ 

The  President  then  asked  us  severally  our  opinions  as  to  the  modifications 
proposed,  saying  that  he  did  not  care  much  about  the  phrases  he  had 
used.  Everyone  favored  the  modification  and  it  was  adopted.  Gov. 
Seward  then  proposed  that  in  the  passage  relating  to  colonization,  some 
language  should  be  introduced  to  show  that  the  colonization  proposed 
was  to  be  only  with  the  consent  of  the  colonists,  and  the  consent  of  the 
States  m which  colonies  might  be  attempted.  This,  too,  was  agreed  to; 
and  no  other  modification  was  proposed.  Mr.  Blair  then  said  that  the 
question  having  been  decided,  he  would  make  no  objection  to  issuing  the 
Proclamabon;  but  he  would  ask  to  have  his  paper,  presented  some  days 
since,  against  the  policy,  filed  with  the  Proclamation.  The  President  con- 
sented to  this  readily.  And  then  Mr.  Blair  went  on  to  say  that  he  was 
afraid  of  the  influence  of  the  Proclamation  on  the  Border  States  and  on 
^e  Army,  and  stated  at  some  length  the  grounds  of  his  apprehensions. 
He  disclaimed  most  expressly,  however,  all  objections  to  Emancipation 
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per  se,  saying  he  had  always  been  personally  in  favor  of  it — always  ready 
for  immediate  Emancipation  in  the  midst  of  Slave  States,  rather  than  submit 
to  the  perpetuation  of  the  system. 

—David  Donald  (ed.) , Inside  Lincoln's 
Cabinet:  The  Civil  W ar  Diaries  of 
Salmon  P.  Chase  (New  York,  1954), 
pp.  149-52. 
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GIDEON  WELLES 


hiincoln  Issues  the  Proclatnation 

(A  Companion  Report  by  the  Secretan^  of  the  Navy) 

September  22.  A special  Cabinet-meeting.  The  subject  was  the  Proc- 
lamation for  emancipating  the  slaves  after  a certain  date,  in  States  that  shall 
then  be  in  rebellion.  For  several  weeks  the  subject  has  been  suspended,  but 
the  President  says  never  lost  sight  of.  When  it  was  submitted,  and  now  in 
taking  up  the  Proclamation,  the  President  stated  that  the  question  was 
finally  decided,  the  act  and  the  consequences  were  his,  but  that  he  felt  it  due 
to  us  to  make  us  acquainted  with  the  fact  and  to  invite  criticism  on  the  paper 
which  he  had  prepared.  There  were,  he  had  found,  not  unexpectedly, 
some  differences  in  the  Cabinet,  but  he  had,  after  ascertaining  in  his  own 
way  the  views  of  each  and  all,  individually  and  collectively,  formed  his  own 
conclusions  and  made  his  own  decisions.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  on 
this  paper,  which  was  long,  earnest,  and,  on  the  general  principle  inv'olved, 
harmonious,  he  remarked  that  he  had  made  a vow,  a covenant,  that  if  God 
gave  us  the  victory  in  the  approaching  battle,  he  would  consider  it  an  indica- 
tion of  Divine  will,  and  that  it  was  his  duty  to  move  forward  in  the  cause  of 
emancipation.  It  might  be  thought  strange,  he  said,  that  he  had  in  this  way 
submitted  the  disposal  of  matters  when  the  way  was  not  clear  to  his  mind 
what  he  should  do.  God  had  decided  this  question  in  favor  of  the  slaves. 
He  was  satisfied  it  was  right,  was  confirmed  and  strengthened  in  his  action 
by  the  vow  and  the  results.  His  mind  was  fixed,  his  decision  made,  but  he 
wished  his  paper  announcing  his  course  as  correct  in  terms  as  it  could  be 
made  without  any  change  in  his  determination.  He  read  the  document. 
One  or  two  unimportant  amendments  suggested  by  Seward  were  approved. 
It  was  then  handed  to  the  Secretary  of  State  to  publish  tomorrow.  After 
this,  Blair  remarked  that  he  considered  it  proper  to  say  he  did  not  concur  in 
the  expediency  of  the  measure  at  this  time,  though  he  approved  of  the 
principle,  and  should  therefore  wish  to  file  his  objections.  He  stated  at 
some  length  his  views,  which  were  substantially  that  we  ought  not  to  put 
in  greater  jeopardy  the  patriotic  element  in  the  Border  States,  that  the  results 
of  this  Proclamation  would  be  to  carry  over  those  States  en  masse  to  the 
Secessionists  as  soon  as  it  was  read,  and  that  there  was  also  a class  of  partisans 
in  the  Free  States  endeavoring  to  revive  old  parties,  who  would  have  a club 
put  into  their  hands  of  which  they  would  avail  themselves  to  beat  the 
Administration. 


The  President  said  he  had  considered  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  first  objection,  which  was  undoubtedly  serious,  but  the  objection  was 
certainly  as  great  not  to  act;  as  regarded  the  last,  it  had  not  much  weight 
with  him. 

The  question  of  power,  authority,  in  the  Government  to  set  free  the  slaves 
was  not  much  discussed  at  this  meeting,  but  had  been  canvassed  by  the 
President  in  private  conversation  with  the  members  individually.  Some 
thought  legislation  advisable  before  the  step  was  taken,  but  Congress  was 
clothed  with  no  authority  on  this  subject,  nor  is  the  Executive,  except  under 
the  war  power, — military  necessity,  martial  law,  when  there  can  be  no  legis- 
lation. This  was  the  view  which  I took  when  the  President  first  presented 
the  subject  to  Seward  and  myself  last  summer  as  we  were  returning  from 
the  funeral  of  Stanton’s  child, — a ride  of  two  or  three  miles  from  beyond 
Georgetown.  Seward  was  at  that  time  not  all  communicative,  and,  I think, 
not  willing  to  advise,  though  he  did  not  dissent  from,  the  movement.  It  is 
momentous  both  in  its  immediate  and  remote  results,  and  an  exercise  of 
extraordinary  power  which  cannot  be  justified  on  mere  humanitarian 
principles,  and  would  never  have  been  attempted  but  to  preserve  the  na- 
tional existence.  The  slaves  must  be  with  us  or  against  us  in  the  War.  Let 
us  have  them.  These  were  my  convictions  and  this  the  drift  of  the 
discussion  .... 

For  myself  the  subject  has,  from  its  magnitude  and  its  consequences, 
oppressed  me,  aside  from  the  ethical  features  of  the  question.  It  is  a step  in 
the  progress  of  this  war  which  will  extend  into  the  distant  future.  A favor- 
able termination  of  this  terrible  conflict  seems  more  remote  with  every  move- 
ment, and  unless  the  Rebels  hasten  to  avail  themselves  of  the  alternative 
presented,  of  which  I see  little  probability,  the  war  can  scarcely  be  other  than 
one  of  emancipation  to  the  slave,  or  subjugation,  or  submission  to  their 
Rebel  owners.  There  is  in  the  Free  States  a very  general  impression  that 
this  measure  will  insure  a speedy  peace.  I cannot  say  that  I so  view  it.  No 
one  in  those  States  dare  advocate  peace  as  a means  of  prolonging  slavery, 
even  if  it  is  his  honest  opinion,  and  the  pecuniary,  industrial,  and  social 
sacrifice  impending  will  intensify  the  struggle  before  us.  While,  however, 
these  dark  clouds  are  above  and  around  us,  I cannot  see  how  the  subject 
can  be  avoided.  Perhaps  it  is  not  desirable  it  should  be.  It  is,  however, 
an  arbitrary  and  despotic  measure  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 

— Diary  of  Gideon  Welles,  I,  142-45. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


Text  of  the  Preliminary  Proclamation 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America 
A Proclamation 

I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  thereof,  do  hereby  proclaim 
and  declare  that  hereafter,  as  heretofore,  the  war  will  be  prosecuted  for  the 
object  of  practically  restoring  the  constitutional  relation  between  the  United 
States,  and  each  of  the  States,  and  the  people  thereof,  in  which  States  that 
relation  is,  or  may  be,  suspended  or  disturbed. 

That  it  is  my  purpose,  upon  the  next  meeting  of  Congress  to  again 
recommend  the  adoption  of  a practical  measure  tendering  pecuniary  aid  to 
the  free  acceptance  or  rejection  of  all  slave  States,  so  called,  the  people 
whereof  may  not  then  be  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States  and  which 
States  may  then  have  voluntarily  adopted,  or  thereafter  may  voluntarily 
adopt,  immediate  or  gradual  abolishment  of  slavery  within  their  respective 
limits;  and  that  the  effort  to  colonize  persons  of  African  descent,  with  their 
consent,  upon  this  Continent,  or  elsewhere,  with  the  previously  obtained  con- 
sent of  the  Governments  existing  there,  will  be  continued. 

That  on  the  first  day  of  January  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  all  persons  held  as  slaves  within  any  State,  or 
designated  part  of  a State,  the  people  whereof  shall  then  be  in  rebellion 
against  the  United  States  shall  be  then,  thence  forward,  and  forever  free; 
and  the  executive  government  of  the  United  States,  including  the  military 
and  naval  authority  thereof,  will  recognize  and  maintain  the  freedom  of 
such  persons,  and  will  do  no  act  or  acts  to  repress  such  persons,  or  any  of 
them,  in  any  efforts  they  may  make  for  their  actual  freedom. 

That  the  executive  will,  on  the  first  day  of  January  aforesaid,  by  procla- 
mation, designate  the  States,  and  parts  of  States,  if  any,  in  which  the  people 
thereof  respectively,  shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States;  and 
the  fact  that  any  State,  or  the  people  thereof  shall,  on  that  day  be,  in  good 
faith  represented  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  by  members  chosen 
thereto,  at  elections  wherein  a majority  of  the  qualified  voters  of  such  States 
shall  have  participated,  shall,  in  the  absence  of  strong  countervailing  testi- 
mony, be  deemed  conclusive  evidence  that  such  State  and  the  people  thereof, 
are  not  then  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States. 
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That  attention  is  hereby  called  to  an  Act  of  Congress  entitled  “An  Act  to 
make  an  additional  Article  of  War”  approved  March  13,  1862,  and  which 
act  is  in  the  words  and  figure  following : 

“Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  hereafter  the  following  shall 
be  promulgated  as  an  additional  article  of  war  for  the  government  of  the 
army  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  be  obeyed  and  observed  as  such: 

“Article  — All  officers  or  persons  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the 
United  States  are  prohibited  from  employing  any  of  the  forces  under  their 
respective  commands  for  the  purpose  of  returning  fugitives  from  service  or 
labor,  who  may  have  escaped  from  any  persons  to  whom  such  service  or 
labor  is  claimed  to  be  due,  and  any  officer  who  shall  be  found  guilty  by  a 
court  martial  of  violating  this  article  shall  be  dismissed  from  the  service. 

“Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  from 
and  after  its  passage.” 

Also  to  the  ninth  and  tenth  sections  of  an  act  entitled  “An  Act  to  suppress 
Insurrection,  to  punish  Treason  and  Rebellion,  to  seize  and  confiscate  prop- 
erty of  rebels,  and  for  other  purposes,”  approved  July  17,  1862,  and  which 
sections  are  in  the  words  and  figures  following : 

“Sec.  9.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  all  slaves  of  persons  who  shall 
hereafter  be  engaged  in  rebellion  against  the  government  of  the  United 
States,,  or  who  shall  in  any  way  give  aid  or  comfort  thereto,  escaping  from 
such  persons  and  taking  refuge  within  the  lines  of  the  army;  and  all  slaves 
captured  from  such  persons  or  deserted  by  them  and  coming  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  government  of  the  United  States;  and  all  slaves  of  such  persons 
found  on  (or)  being  within  any  place  occupied  by  rebel  forces  and  after- 
wards occupied  by  the  forces  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  deemed  captives 
of  war,  and  shall  be  forever  free  of  their  servitude  and  not  again  held  as 
slaves. 

“Sec.  10.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  no  slave  escaping  into  any 
State,  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  from  any  other  States,  shall 
be  delivered  up,  or  in  any  way  impeded  or  hindered  of  his  liberty,  except  for 
crime,  or  some  offence  against  the  laws,  unless  the  person  claiming  said 
fugitive  shall  first  make  oath  that  the  person  to  whom  the  labor  or  service  of 
such  fugitive  is  alleged  to  be  due  is  his  lawful  owner,  and  has  not  borne  arms 
against  the  United  States  in  the  present  rebellion,  nor  in  any  way  given  aid 
and  comfort  thereto;  and  no  person  engaged  in  the  military  or  naval  service 
of  the  United  States  shall,  under  any  pretence  whatever,  assume  to  decide  on 
the  validity  of  the  claim  of  any  person  to  the  service  or  labor  of  any  other 
person,  or  surrender  up  any  such  person  to  the  claimant,  on  pain  of  being 
dismissed  from  the  service.” 
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And  I do  hereby  enjoin  upon  and  order  all  persons  engaged  in  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  service  of  the  United  States  to  observe,  obey,  and  enforce, 
within  their  respective  spheres  of  service,  the  act,  and  sections  above 
recited. 

And  the  executive  will  in  due  time  recommend  that  all  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  shall  have  remained  loyal  thereto  throughout  the  rebel- 
lion, shall  (upon  the  restoration  of  the  constitutional  relation  between  the 
United  States,  and  their  respective  States,  and  people,  if  that  relation  shall 
have  been  suspended  or  disturbed)  be  compensated  for  all  losses  by  acts 
of  the  United  States,  including  the  loss  of  slaves. 

In  witness  whereof,  I have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  and  caused  the  seal  of 
the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  twenty-second  day  of  September,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  sixty-two,  and  of  the 
Independence  of  the  United  States  the  eighty-seventh. 

[seal  of  the  U.S.]  Abraham  Lincoln 

By  the  President: 

William  H.  Seward 
Secretary  of  State. 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


Rternal  Responsibility  for  Freedom 

(From  Annual  Message  of  December  i,  1862) 

Fellow-citizens,  we  cannot  escape  history.  Wc  of  this  Congress  and  this 
administration,  will  be  remembered  in  spite  of  ourselves.  No  personal  sig- 
nificance, or  insignificance,  can  spare  one  or  another  of  us.  The  fier)^  trial 
through  which  we  pass,  will  light  us  down,  in  honor  or  dishonor,  to  the 
latest  generation.  We  say  we  are  for  the  Union.  The  world  will  not  forget 
that  we  say  this.  Wc  know  how  to  save  the  Union.  The  world  knows  we  do 
know  how  to  save  it.  We — even  we  here — hold  the  power,  and  bear  the 
responsibility.  In  giving  freedom  to  the  slave,  we  assure  freedom  to  the 
free — honorable  alike  in  what  we  give,  and  what  we  preserve.  We  shall 
nobly  save,  or  meanly  lose,  the  last  best,  hope  of  earth.  Other  means  may 
succeed;  this  could  not  fail.  The  way  is  plain,  peaceful,  generous,  just — a 
way  which,  if  followed,  the  world  will  forever  applaud,  and  God  must 
forever  bless. 

— Collected  Works  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  V,  537. 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


T^e  Fruits  of  Fmancipation 

(From  letter  of  August  26,  1863,  James  C.  Conkling) 

But  the  proclamation,  as  law,  either  is  valid,  or  is  not  valid.  If  it  is  not 
valid,  it  needs  no  retraction.  If  it  is  valid,  it  can  not  be  retracted,  any  more 
than  the  dead  can  be  brought  to  life.  Some  of  you  profess  to  think  its  re- 
traction would  operate  favorably  for  the  Union.  Why  better  a]ter  the  re- 
traction, than  before  the  issue?  There  was  more  than  a year  and  a half  of 
trial  to  suppress  the  rebellion  before  the  proclamation  issued,  the  last  one 
hundred  days  of  which  passed  under  an  explicit  notice  that  it  was  coming, 
unless  averted  by  those  in  revolt,  returning  to  their  allegiance.  The  war 
has  certainly  progressed  as  favorably  for  us,  since  the  issue  of  the  proclama- 
tion as  before.  I know  as  fully  as  one  can  know  the  opinions  of  others,  that 
some  of  the  commanders  of  our  armies  in  the  field  who  have  given  us  our 
most  important  successes,  believe  the  emancipation  policy,  and  the  use  of 
colored  troops,  constitute  the  heaviest  blow  yet  dealt  to  the  rebellion;  and 
that,  at  least  one  of  those  important  successes,  could  not  have  been  achieved 
when  it  was,  but  for  the  aid  of  black  soldiers.  Among  the  commanders 
holding  these  views  are  some  who  have  never  had  any  affinity  with  what  is 
called  abolitionism,  or  with  republican  party  politics;  but  who  hold  them 
purely  as  military  opinions.  I submit  these  opinions  as  being  entitled  to 
some  weight  against  the  objections,  often  urged,  that  emancipation,  and 
arming  the  blacks,  are  unwise  as  militaiA’  measures,  and  were  not  adopted, 
as  such,  in  good  faith. 

You  say  you  will  not  fight  to  free  negroes.  Some  of  them  seem  willing  to 
fight  for  you ; but,  no  matter.  Fight  you,  then,  exclusively  to  save  the  Union. 
I issued  the  proclamation  on  purpose  to  aid  you  in  saving  the  Union. 
Whenever  you  shall  have  conquered  all  resistance  to  the  Union,  if  I shall 
urge  you  to  continue  fighting,  it  will  be  an  apt  time,  then,  for  you  to  declare 
you  will  not  fight  to  free  negroes. 

I thought  that  in  your  struggle  for  the  Union,  to  whatever  extent  the 
negroes  should  cease  helping  the  enemy,  to  that  extent  it  weakened  the 
enemy  in  his  resistance  to  you.  Do  you  think  differently?  I thought  that 
whatever  negroes  can  be  got  to  do  as  soldiers,  leaves  just  so  much  less  for 
white  soldiers  to  do,  in  saving  the  Union.  Does  it  appear  otheruase  to 
you?  But  negroes,  like  other  people,  act  upon  motives.  Why  should  they 
do  any  thing  for  us,  if  we  will  do  nothing  for  them?  If  they  stake  their  lives 


for  us,  they  must  be  prompted  by  the  strongest  motive — even  the  promise 
of  freedom.  And  the  promise  being  made,  must  be  kept. 

The  signs  look  better.  The  Father  of  Waters  again  goes  unvexed  to  the 
sea.  Thanks  to  the  great  North-West  for  it.  Nor  yet  wholly  to  them. 
Three  hundred  miles  up,  they  met  New-England,  Empire,  Key-Stone,  and 
Jersey,  hewing  their  way  right  and  left.  The  Sunny  South  too,  in  more 
colors  than  one,  also  lent  a hand.  On  the  spot,  their  part  of  the  history  was 
jotted  down  in  black  and  white.  The  job  was  a great  national  one;  and  let 
none  be  banned  who  bore  an  honorable  part  in  it.  And  while  those  who 
have  cleared  the  great  river  may  well  be  proud,  even  that  is  not  all.  It  is 
hard  to  say  that  anything  has  been  more  bravely,  and  well  done,  than  at 
Antietam,  Murfreesboro,  Gettysburg,  and  on  many  fields  of  lesser  note. 
Nor  must  Uncle  Sam’s  Web-feet  be  forgotten.  At  all  the  watery  margins 
they  have  been  present.  Not  only  on  the  deep  sea,  the  broad  bay,  and  the 
rapid  river,  but  also  up  the  narrow  muddy  bayou,  and  wherever  the  ground 
was  a little  damp,  they  have  been,  and  made  their  tracks.  Thanks  to  all. 
For  the  great  republic — for  the  principle  it  lives  by,  and  keeps  alive — for 
man’s  vast  future, — thanks  to  all. 

Peace  does  not  appear  so  distant  as  it  did.  I hope  it  will  come  soon,  and 
come  to  stay;  and  so  come  as  to  be  worth  the  keeping  in  all  future  time. 
It  will  then  have  been  proved  that,  among  free  men,  there  can  be  no 
successful  appeal  from  the  ballot  to  the  bullet;  and  that  they  who  take  such 
appeal  are  sure  to  lose  their  case,  and  pay  the  cost.  And  then,  there  will  be 
some  black  men  who  can  remember  that,  with  silent  tongue,  and  clenched 
teeth,  and  steady  eye,  and  well-poised  bayonet,  they  have  helped  mankind 
on  to  this  great  consummation ; while,  I fear,  there  will  be  some  white  ones, 
unable  to  forget  that,  with  malignant  heart,  and  deceitful  speech,  they  have 
strove  to  hinder  it. 

— Collected  Works  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  VI,  406-10. 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


The  President  Supports  a Constitutional  Remedy 

(From  Annual  Message  of  December  6,  1864) 

At  the  last  session  of  Congress  a proposed  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
abolishing  slavery  throughout  the  United  States,  passed  the  Senate,  but 
failed  for  lack  of  the  requisite  two-thirds  vote  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Although  the  present  is  the  same  Congress,  and  nearly  the  same 
members,  and  without  questioning  the  wisdom  or  patriotism  of  those  who 
stood  in  opposition,  I venture  to  recommend  the  reconsideration  and  pas- 
sage of  the  measure  at  the  present  session.  Of  course  the  abstract  question 
is  not  changed;  but  an  intervening  election  shows,  almost  certainly,  that 
the  next  Congress  will  pass  the  measure  if  this  does  not.  Hence  there  is  only 
a question  of  time  as  to  when  the  proposed  amendment  will  go  to  the  States 
for  their  action.  And  as  it  is  to  so  go,  at  all  events,  may  we  not  agree  that 
the  sooner  the  better?  It  is  not  claimed  that  the  election  has  imposed  a duty 
on  members  to  change  their  views  or  their  votes,  any  further  than,  as  an 
additional  element  to  be  considered,  their  judgment  may  be  affected  by  it. 
It  is  the  voice  of  the  people  now,  for  the  first  time,  heard  upon  the  question. 
In  a great  national  crisis,  like  ours,  unanimity  of  action  among  those  seeking 
a common  end  is  very  desirable — almost  indispensable.  And  yet  no  approach 
to  such  unanimity  is  attainable,  unless  some  deference  shall  be  paid  to  the 
will  of  the  majority,  simply  because  it  is  the  will  of  the  majority.  In  this 
case  the  common  end  is  the  maintenance  of  the  Union;  and,  among  the 
means  to  secure  that  end,  such  will,  through  the  election,  is  most  clearly 
declared  in  favor  of  such  constitutional  amendment. 

— Collected  Works  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  VIII,  149. 
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THE  THIRTEENTH  AMENDMENT 


The  Remedy  Becomes  Reality 

(From  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States) 

Article  XIIL* 

Section  i.  Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a punish- 
ment for  crime  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  exist 
within  the  United  States,  or  any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction. 

Section  2.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate 
legislation. 
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